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Mr. WitTTLEWORTH GETS SHAVED. Page 210. 


MAKE OR BREAK; 
OR, 
THE RICH MAN’S DAUGHTER. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER I. 
MR. WITTLEWORTH GETS SHAVED. 


HB Noone gentleman!” said André Maggi- 
more, one of the journeyman barbers in 

the extensive shaving saloon of Cutts & Strop- 
more, which was situated near the Plutonian 
temples of State Street, in the city of Boston. 
“Next gentleman!” repeated André, in tones 





as soft and feminine as those of a woman, when 
no one responded to his summons. 

“My turn?” asked a spare young man of 
sixteen, throwing dowf the Post, with a lan- 
guid air, and rising to his feet. 

“Yes, sir,” replied André, politely; and if 
the speaker had been out of sight, one would 
have supposed it was a lady who spoke. ‘‘ Have 
your hair cut?” 

“No; shave.” 

The barber seemed to be startled by the an- 
nouncement, though there was not the faintest 
smile on his face to discourage the candidate 
for tonsorial honors. The young man looked 
important, threw his head back, pursed up his 
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lips, and felt of his chin, on which there was 
not the slightest suspicion of a beard visible 
to the naked eye. Mr. Fitzherbert Wittleworth 
would not have been willing to acknowledge 
that he had not been shaved for three weeks; 
but no one could have discovered. the fact with- 
out the aid of a powerful miscroscope. 


Mr. Wittleworth spread out his attenuated 


frame in the barber’s chair, and dropped his 
head back upon: the rest. André looked as 
grave and serious as though he had been 
called to operate upon the face of one of the 
venerable and dignified bank presidents who 
frequented the shop. He was a journeyman 
barber, and it was his business to shave any 
one who sat down in his chair, whether the 
applicant had a beard or not. If André’s voice 
was soft and musical, his resemblance to the 
gentler sex did not end there, for his hand 
was as silky and delicate, and his touch as 
velvety, as though he had been bred in a 
boudoir. 

He adjusted the napkin to the neck of the 
juvenile customer with the nicest care, and 
then, from the force of habit, passed his downy 
hand over the face upon which he was to oper- 
ate, as if to determine whether it was a hard 
or a tender skin. Several of the customers 
smiled and coughed, and even the half-dozen 


journeymen were not unmoved by the spec- 
tacle. 

‘““What are you going to do, Fitz?” asked 
the occupant of the adjoining chair, who had 
just straightened himself up to be “ brushed 
off.” 


“T’m going to have a shave,” answered Mr. 
Wittleworth, as confidently as though the pro- 
ceedings were entirely regular. 

‘* What for?” 

‘“*To have my beard taken off, of course. 
What do you shave for?” 

‘Put on the cream, and let the cat lick 
it off.” 

““That’s a venerable joke. I dare say the 
barber did not gap his’ razor when he shaved 
you. I always feel better after I have been 
shaved,” added Mr. Wittleworth, as André 
laid a brush full of lather upon his smooth 
chin, 

Those in the shop chuckled, and some of 
them were ill-mannered enough to laugh 
aloud, at the conceit of the young man who 
thus announced to the world that his beard 
had grown. Even the proprietors of the ex- 
tensive shaving saloon looked uncommonly 
good-natured, though it was not prudent for 
them to rebuke the ambition of the prospec- 
tive customer. 
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André lathered the face of the juvenile with 
as much care as though it had been that of the 
parsimonious broker at the corner, who shaved 
only when his beard was an eighth of an inch 
in length. Not satisfied with this Preparatory 
step, he resorted to the process used for par- 
ticularly hard beards, of rubbing the lather in 
with a towel wet in hot water; but André did 
not smile, or by word or deed indicate that all 
he was doing was not absolutely necessary in 
order to give his customer a clean and an easy 
shave. Then he stropped his razor with zeal- 
ous enthusiasm, making the shop ring with 
the melody of the thin steel, as he whipped it 
back and forth on the long strip of soft leather, 
one end of which was nailed to the case, and 
the other end held in his hand. The music 
was doubtless sweet to the listening ears of 
Mr. Wittleworth, if not as the prelude of an 
easy shave, at least as an assurance that all 
the customary forms had been scrupulously 
complied with in his individual case. 

Slapping the broad-bladed razor on his soft 
hand, the barber approached the young man 
in the chair. With a graceful movement he 
brought the instrument to bear gently on the 
face. 

“ Does it pull, Fitz?” asked the tormentor 
in the next chair. 

“Of course not; André always gives a man 
an easy shave,” replied Mr. Wittleworth. 

“Certainly; but some people have tough 
beards and tender faces.” 

“If your beard is as soft as your head, it 
won’t hurt you to shave with a handsaw,” 
retorted Mr. Wittleworth. 

The laugh was at the expense of the tor- 
mentor, and he retreated from the shop in the 
‘“‘guffaw,” and Fitz was permitted to finish 
his shave in peace —in peace, at least, so far 
as this particular tormentor was concerned, for 
a more formidable one assailed him before his 
departure. André went over his face with the 
nicest care; then lathered it again, and pro- 
ceeded to give it the finishing touches. He 
was faithful to the end, and gave the juvenile 
patron the’ benefit of the entire length and 
breadth of his art, omitting nothing that could 
add dignity or perfection tothe operation. It 
was quite certain that, if there was anything 
like an imperceptible down on his face at the 
commencement of the process, there was noth- 
ing left of it at the end. 

Mr. Wittleworth’s hair was oiled, moistened 
with diluted Cologne water, combed, brushed, 
parted, and tossed in wavy flakes over his 
head, and was as fragrant, glossy, and unc 
tuous as the skill of André could make it. 
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«One feels more like a Christian after a 
clean shave,” said Mr. Wittleworth, as he rose 
from the chair, and passed his hand approv- 
ingly over his polished chin. ‘“‘ Barbers, 
good barbers, do a missionary work in the 
world.” 

« What are you doing here, Fitz?” demand- 
ed a stern-looking gentleman, who had just 
entered the shop, and stepped up behind the 
juvenile customer. 

“T came in to get shaved,” replied Mr. Wit- 
tleworth, abashed by the harsh tones. 

“ Shaved!” exclaimed Mr. Checkynshaw, 
the stern-looking gentleman, well known as 
the senior partner of the great banking house 
of Checkynshaw, Hart, & Co. “Shaved!” 

“Yes, sir; I came here to be shaved, and I 
have been shaved,” replied the young man, 
trying to assume an air of bravado, though he 
was actually trembling in his boots before the 
lofty and dignified personage who confronted 
and confounded him. 

“Ts this the way you waste your time and 
your money? I sent you to the post-office, 
and you have been gone over half an hour.” 

“] had to wait for my turn,” pleaded Mr. 
Wittleworth. 

“When I send you to the post-office, you 
will not loiter away your time in a barber’s 


shop, you conceited puppy. [I'll discharge 


'” 


you 

“Discharge me!” exclaimed Mr. Wittle- 
worth, stung by the epithet of the banker. 
“T think not, sir!” 

The young gentleman placed his hat upon 
his head, canting it over on one side, so as to 
give him a saucy and jaunty appearance. Mr. 
Checkynshaw, whose clerk, or rather “‘ boy,” he 
was, had often scolded him, and even abused 
him, in the private office of the banking-house, 
but never before in a place so public as a bar- 
ber’s shop in Change Street, and in ‘change 
hours. He felt outraged by the assault; for 
Mr. Wittleworth, as his employer had rather 
indelicately hinted, had a high opinion of 
himself. He straightened himself up, and 
looked impudent — a phase in his conduct 
which the banker had never before observed, 
and he stood aghast at this indication of in- 
cipient rebellion. 

“You think not, you puppy!” exclaimed the 
banker, stamping his feet with rage. 

“TI think not! It wouldn’t be a prudent step 
for you to take,” answered Mr. Wittleworth, 
stung again by the insulting appellations 
heaped upon him. ‘I know rather too much 


about your affairs to be cast out so thought- 
lessly.” 





“TI will discharge you this very day!” re- 
plied the banker, his teeth firmly set together. 

“TI think you will find that the affairs of 
Messrs. Checkynshaw, Hart, & Co. will not go 
on so smoothly without me as they do with 
me,” added Mr. Wittleworth, as he canted his 
hat over a little more on one side, and pulled 
up his shirt collar. 

‘Without you!” gasped the banker, con- 
founded by the assumption of his employee. 

‘Perhaps you will find it so, after you have 
done your worst.” 

“Conceited puppy! I took you into my 
office out of charity! Go to your place. 
Charity can do no more for you.” 

“Tf you can afford to discharge me, I can 
afford to be discharged,” replied Mr. Wittle- 
worth, as he stroked his chin and walked out 
of the shop. 

‘““The young vagabond!” muttered Mr. 
Checkynshaw. ‘I took him to keep his 
mother from starving. André,” he added, im- 
periously. 

The barber with the effeminate voice and 
the silky hands turned from the customer he 
was shaving, and bowed politely to the mag- 
nate of the house of Checkynshaw, Hart, & Co. 

‘* André, my daughter Elinora goes to a juve- 
nile party this evening, and wishes you to 
dress her hair at four o’clock.” 

“Yes, sir; with Mr. Cutts’s permission, I 
will attend her at that hour.” 

Mr. Checkynshaw looked as though Mr. 
Cutts’s permission was not at all necessary 
when he desired anything; but Mr. Cutts did 
not venture to interpose any obstacle to the 
wish of a person so influential as the banker. 
Mr. Checkynshaw turned to leave; went as far 
as the door, and then returned. 

‘** André,” he continued, “‘ you spoke to me 
of a boy of yours.” 

‘*My adopted son, sir,” replied the barber. 

**T don’t care whether he is your son, or 
your adopted son. What sort of a boy is 
he?” ; 

“He! is a very good boy, sir,” answered 
André. 

“ Can he read and write?” 

‘* Very well, indeed, sir. The master of his 
school says he will take the medal at the close 
of the year.” 

“T shall discharge that puppy, and I want a 
good boy in his place. Send him to me at 
half past two this afternoon.” 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Checkynshaw. 
Perhaps I spoke too soon, sir; but I did not 


.want a place for him till next vacation.” 


“Send him up, and I will talk with him,” 
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said the banker, imperatively and patronizing- 
ly, as he hurried out of the shop. 

He was met at the door by a girl of fifteen, 
who modestly stepped out of the way to let 
the magnate pass. She was dressed very 
plainly, but very neatly, and in her hand she 
carried a tin pail. The loud talk of the bar- 
ber’s shop politicians and the coarse jests of 
rude men ceased as she walked ‘behind the 
long line of chairs to that where André was 
at work. She was rather tall for her age; her 
face was pretty, and her form delicately mould- 
ed. She was all gentleness and grace, and rude 
men were awed by her presence. 

André smiled as sweetly as a woman when 
he saw her, and his eye followed her as she 
went to the stove, and placed the pail by its 
side. 

‘** Maggie, send Leo to me as soon as you go 
home,” said he, in the softest of his soft tones, 
as she left the shop. 


CHAPTER II. 


BOY WANTED. 


ROM the tin kettle, which Maggie had 
placed by the stove, there arose an odor 
of fried sausages — a savory mess to a hungry 
man, possessed of a reasonable amount of 


confidence in the integrity and conscientious- 
ness of sausage-makers in general. André 
made himself as useful as possible to his em- 
ployers, and they could not well spare him in 
the middle of the day to go home to his din- 
ner, for during ’change hours the shop was full 
of customers. If there was a lull any time 
before three o’clock, he ate the contents of the 
tin pail; if not, he dined at a fashionable hour. 

André could not well be spared, because 
there were certain dignified men, presidents 
of banks and insurance companies, venerable 
personages with a hold upon the last genera- 
tion, who came from their homes in the mid- 
dle of the day to read the newspapers at the 
**China,” or the *“‘ Fireman’s;” staid old mer- 
chants, who had retired from active life, and 
went to the counting-room only to look after 
the junior partners — men who always shaved 
down town, and would not let any barber but 
André touch their faces. His hand was so soft 
and silky, his touch so tender and delicate, and 
his razors were so keen and skilfully handled, 
that he was a favorite in the shop. 

Years before, André had set up a shop for 
himself; but he had no talent for business, and 
the experiment was a failure. He was too ef- 
feminate to control his journeymen, and his 
shop was not well ordered. All his regular 
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customers insisted on being shaved by André; 
and, while he paid the wages of two men, he 
did all the work himself. The rent and other 
expenses overwhelmed him; but he had the 
good sense to sell out before he became ip- 
volved in debt. ; 

There he was, in the shop of Cutts & Strop. 
more, and there he was likely to be —a jour- 
neyman barber to the end of his mortal pil- 
grimage. The highest wages were paid him; 
but André had no ambition to gratify, and 
when one week’s wages were due, every cent 
of the earnings of the preceding one was in- 
variably used up. If there was a ten-cent 
piece left in his pocket on Saturday morn. 
ing, he took care to spend it for something to 
gratify Maggie or Leo before he went to the 
shop. For this boy and girl, though they 
were not his own children, or even of any 
blood relation to him, he lived and labored 
as lovingly and patiently as though God had 
blessed him in the paternal tie. 

Half an hour after Maggie left the shop 
there was a brief lull in the business, and 
André seized his kettle,aand bore it to a kind 
of closet, where hair oils, hair washes, and 
the ‘Celebrated Capillary Compound” were 
concocted. With a sausage in one hand and 
a penny roll in the other, he ate as a hungry 
man eats when the time is short. André’s ap- 
petite was good, and thus pleasantly was he 
employed when Leo, the barber’s adopted 
son, entered the laboratory of odoriferous 
compounds. 

“Maggie says you want to see me,” said 
Leo. 

The boy was dressed as neatly as the barber 
himself, but in other respects he was totally 
unlike him. He had a sharp, bright eye, and 
his voice was heavy, and rather guttural, being 
in the process of changing, for he was fifteen 
years old. On the books of the grammar 
school, where he was a candidate for the high- 
est honors of the institution, his name was re- 
corded as Leopold Maggimore. If Leo was 
his pet name, it was not because he bore any 
resemblance to the lion, though he was a bold 
fellow, with no little dignity in his expression. 

“I sent for you, Leo,” replied André, when 
he had waited long enough after the entrance 
of the boy to enable us to describe the youth, 
and himself to dispose of the overplus of fried 
sausage in his mouth, so that he could utter 
the words; ‘“‘Mr. Checkynshaw spoke to me 
about you. He wishes to see you at half past 
two o’clock.” 

‘Mr. Checkynshaw!” exclaimed Leo, won- 
dering what the head of the well-known bank- 
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ing-house could want with an individual so in- 
significant as himself. 

« He wants a boy.” 

“ Does he want me?” 

«T suppose he does.” 

“ But, father, I shall lose my medal if I leave 
school now,” added Leo. 

“You must not leave now; but you can see 
Mr. Checkynshaw, and explain the matter to 
him. He is a great man, and when you want 
a place, he may be able to help you.” 

“The cat may look at the king, and I will 
go and see him; but I don’t see what good it 
will do. Fitz Wittleworth is there.” 

“He is to be discharged,” quietly added 
André, as he deposited half a sausage in his 
mouth. 

“ Fitz discharged!” exclaimed Leo, opening 
his eyes. 

“Yes; he has been, or will be to-day.” 

“But what will the firm of Checkynshaw, 
Hart, & Co. do without him? Fitz tells me 
that he carries on the concern himself.” 

“ Fitz is conceited; and I think the concern 
will be able to get along without him.” 

“But he is some relation to Mr. Checkyn- 
shaw.” 

“IT think not; the banker says he took him 
into his office to keep him from starving.” 


“ Fitz says Mr. Checkynshaw’s first wife was 
his mother’s sister.” 

“That is not a very near relation, and the 
banker will not tolerate his impudence on that 


account. No matter about that; Mr. Checkyn- 
shaw wishes to see you at half past two. You 
can tell him about your medal, and tell him, 
very respectfully and politely, that you can’t 
leave school. He may like the looks of you, 
and help you to a place when you do want one.” 

André did not think it would be possible for 
any one to see Leo without liking the looks of 
him; and he was quite sure that he would 
make a favorable impression upon even the 
cold, stern banker. A call-bell on the case of 
Mr. Cutts sounded, and André hastened back 
to the shop, having only half satisfied the 
@avings of his hunger. A customer was 
already seated in his chair, and he went to 
work upon him, with his thoughts still follow- 
ing Leo to the banker’s private office. He had 
high hopes for that boy. Mr. Cutts had pro- 
posed to take him as an apprentice to the bar- 
ber’s business; but, while André had no am- 
bition for himself, he had for Leo, and he 
would not think of such a thing as permitting 
him to follow his trade, which, however hon- 
orable and useful, did not open to the youth 
the avenues of fame and fortune. 
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On this important subject Leo had some 
views of his own. He certainly did not wish 
to be a barber, and he was almost as much op- 
posed to being a banker or a merchant. He 
wished to be a carpenter or a machinist. He 
was born to be a mechanic, and all his thoughts 
were in this direction, though he had not yet 
decided whether he preferred to work in wood 
or in iron. But his foster-father had higher 
aspirations for him, and Leo had not the 
heart to disappoint him, though he continued 
to hope that, before the time came for him 
to commence in earnest the business of life, 
he should be able to convince him that the 
path to fame and fortune lay in the mechanic 
arts as well as in commerce and finance. Leo 
walked out into State Street, and, by the clock 
on the old State House, saw that it was too 
early to call upon the banker. 

Mr. Fitzherbert Wittleworth did not go to 
the banker’s office when ordered to do so. He 
went to his mother's house, to tell her that Mr. 
Checkynshaw had threatened to discharge him. 
He had a long talk with her. She was a sensi- 
ble woman, and reproved his self-conceit, and 
insisted that he should make peace with ae 
powerful man by a humble apology. 

‘*Mother, you may eat humble pie at the 
feet of Mr. Checkynshaw, if you like; I shall 
not,” replied Fitz, as he was familiarly called, 
though the brief appellative always galled him, 
and the way to reach his heart was to call him 
Mr. Wittleworth. 

“Tf you get turned off, what will become of 
us? Your father isn’t good for anything, and 
what both of us can earn is hardly enough to 
keep us from starving,” answered the poor 
woman, whose spirit had long before been 
broken by poverty, disappointment, and sor- 
row. 

“‘T would rather starve than have the heel 
of that man on my neck. I have done every- 
thing I could for the concern. I have worked 
early and late, and kept everything up square 
in the private office; but there is no more grat- 
itude in that man than there is in a truck horse. 
He don’t even thank me for it.” 

“But he pays you wages; and that’s enough,” 
replied his more practical mother. 

“That is not enough, especially when he 
pays me but five dollars a week. I am worth 
a thousand dollars a year, at least, to the con- 
cern. Checkynshaw will find that out after he 
has discharged me,” added Mr. Wittleworth, 
pulling up his collar, as was his wont when his 
dignity was damaged. 

‘*Go back to him; tell him you are sorry for 
what you said, and ask him to forgive you,” 
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persisted Mrs. Wittleworth. This is no time 
for poor people to be proud. The times are so 
hard that I made only a dollar last week, and 
if you lose your place, we must go to the alms- 
house.” : 

«What's the use of saying that, mother?” 
continued the son. ‘It seems to me you take 
pride in talking about our poverty.” . 

“Tt’s nothing but the truth,” added Mrs. 
Wittleworth, wiping the tears from her pale, 
thin face, which was becoming paler and thin- 
ner every day, for she toiled far into the night, 
making shirts at eight cents apiece. ‘I have 
only fifty cents in money left to buy provisions 
for the rest of the week.” 

“Folks will trust you,” said Fitz, impa- 
tiently. 

**T don’t want them to trust me, if Iam not 
to have the means of paying them. It was 
wrong for you to pay six cents to be shaved; 
it’s silly and ridiculous, to say nothing of 
leaving the office for half an hour. You did 
wrong, and. you ought to acknowledge it.” 

*¢ Mother, I’m tired of this kind of a life.” 

“So am I; but we cannot starve,” replied 
the poor woman, bitterly. ‘It is harder for 
me than for you, for I was brought up in 
plenty and luxury,.and never knew what it 
was to want for anything till your father spent 


all my property, and then became a burden 


upon me. You have been a good boy, Fitz- 
herbert, and I hope you will not disappoint 
me now.” 

**T shall do everything I can for you, moth- 
er, of course; but it is hard to be ground down 
by ¢hat man, as I am.” 

The young gentleman said ¢ka¢ man with an 
emphasis which meant something. 

‘**T cannot help it,” sighed the mother. 

“Yes, youcan. In my opinion, — andI think 
I understand the matter as well as any other 
man, — in my opinion, Mr. Checkynshaw owes 
you fifty thousand dollars, and is keeping you 
out of your just due. That’s what galls me,” 
added Fitz, rapping the table violently with 
his fist. 

“Tt may be, and it may not be. 
know.” 

“T know! That man is not an honest man. 
I know something about his affairs, and if he 
presumes to discharge me, I shall devote some 
of my valuable time to the duty of ventilating 
them.” 

*‘ Don’t you do any such thing, Fitz.” 

**T will, mother! I will find out whether 
the money belongs to you or not,” added the 
young man, decidedly. ‘‘I have my private 

opinion about the matter. I know enough 


I don’t 





about Checkynshaw to feel certain that he 
wouldn’t let fifty thousand dollars slip through 
his fingers, if by any trickery he could hold on 
to it. If he has a daughter in France, fifteen 
years old, as she must be, wouldn’t she write 
to him? Wouldn’t he write to her? Wouldn't 
he go and see her? Wouldn’t he send her 
money? She don’t do it; he don’t do it, | 
do all the post-office business for the firm, and 
no such letters go or come.” 

Mr. Wittleworth was very decided in his 
‘* private opinion ; ” but at last he so far yielded 
to the entreaties of his mother as to consent 
to return to the office, and if Mr. Checkyn- 
shaw wasn’t savage, he would apologize. This 
he regarded as a great concession, very hu- 
miliating, and to be made only to please his 


mother, 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


OUT ON THE PRAIRIES. 


BY WIRT SIKES. 


XIII. — Otp Gum wouNDED. 


HE night passed without our being dis- 

turbed, and with the first blush of dawn 
we were on our feet, and making hasty prepa- 
rations for the march. 

‘Shall we reach your place soon?” I asked 
of Bucket. 

“No,” said he; ‘not to-day yer won't git 
thar.” 

“¢ How is that, Buffalo Horn?” asked Captain 
Barnes, addressing our Shawnee guide. “ Did 
not you tell us last night that, if we pressed on 
rapidly, we should reach Bucket’s place by mid- 
night?” 

“Make mistake may be so,” said the Shaw- 
nee. ‘Guess Bill Bucket know best.” 

“Don’t blame yer guide, gentle-men,” said 
Bucket. ‘He thort he was talkin’ straight. I 
have changed my place sence Shawnee war 
thar. He never seed Black Pan, ner yit no 
other man. Hit’s my own discovery, and I 
have only occupied it "bout two months. 
Narry white man, ner narry Injun, ever war 
thar, Ireckon. Hit’s furder on ner he thort. 
Ef we war out with our hosses, alone, we 
mought ride ter Black Pan afore night easy; 
but this yere wagin will keep us back. Oxen 
is slow.” P 

The oxen were now fastened to the wagon 
again, and old Gum was in charge. We were 
speedily mounted, and set off in the gray light 
of the morning. 

After travelling for three hours, we stopped 
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as usual for breakfast, turning the animals out 
to make their morning mcal off the grass. 
After resting here an hour and a half, we 
again got under way, pressing the oxen into 
a somewhat faster gait than that which they 
had hitherto. been allowed to follow. 

At noon, when we were about to make our 
customary halt of two or three hours, we were 
startled by the cry of, ‘“‘ Here they are agin!” 
from the lips of Bill Bucket; and looking back 
we beheld, not over two hundred yards away, 
the naked Camanches riding down upon us 
rapidly and noiselessly. It was a thrilling 
sight, and for some reason made my blood 
bound, and my fingers tingle, as it had not 
done on the previous day when we were at- 
tacked. 

We needed no orders, but all with one 
thought obeyed the action of Bill Bucket in 
coming to a halt and wheeling about to face 
the foe. 

There was the crack of a rifle; and, as one of 
the foremost of the Indians dropped from his 
horse, brought down by the unerring aim of the 
old trapper, there arose a wild yell from the Ca- 
manches, which rings in my ears to this day. 

Arrows came whizzing by us, and one of the 
first of these buried its head in the fleshy thigh 
of old Gum, who cried out with pain, and 
crept under the wagon. 


I motioned to Fred to follow Gum’s example; 
but the brave boy shook his head, and bring- 
ing his rifle to his shoulder, answered with a 


loud report. A pony stopped, quivered, and 
fell dead, while its rider sprang upon his feet, 
and drew himself away. There was a brisk 
interchange of volley, — death-dealing bullets 
from our side and arrows from the other, — 
and then the Indians whirled about and skur- 
ried away out of rifle-shot. They had come 
so near, however, that ere they could escape 
from the range of a pistol, Bill Bucket had 
dropped another Camanche with his revolver; 
and, almost before the ill-fated savage had 
touched the ground, Dan Cooper was down 
on his knees, gliding along rapidly in the tall 
grass towards him. The rest of us had not 
allowed our rifles to keep silence, and they had 
spoken with the voice of doom to three of our 
dusky foes, who fell victims to their own wicked 
lust for prey. 

Dan Cooper reappeared among us in a trice; 
and I think that, in the confusion of the mo- 
ment, and the preparations for resuming our 
march, nobody had observed his absence but 
myself and Master Fred. We did not question 
him at the moment, for it was no time for idle 
talk now. Our peril was still imminent. 
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“Move on as fast as possible,” said Bucket. 
“Every man keep his tools in order. Ther 
varmints will be back agin afore long. Push 
ahead. No lookin’ back. I will keep my eyes 
peeled.” 

Old Gum crawled from under the wagon, 
and, without a murmur, began to urge the 
oxen forward, limping along as well as. he 
could, but in evident pain. 

‘“* Why, yer hit,” said Bucket. 

‘Don’ mind me, Marsa Buckit,” said Gum, 
stifling a groan. ‘“ Nigga take car’ hisself 
bery well.” 

‘‘ Buffalo Horn,” said Bucket, ‘‘ light off, and 
give ther nigger yer hoss.” 

The Shawnee obeyed instantly, and Gum 
was soon astride the black horse, with Fred 
riding close to his side, and Dan Cooper on 
his other hand. 

Fred noticed, with surprise, that the arrow 
was invisible, and though he said nothing at 
the time, he told me afterwards that he could 
not understand it, but supposed Gum had 
pulled the arrow out, and in that case the 
wound could not be so very bad. In this he 
was mistaken. The arrow-head was buried in 
Gum’s flesh; the staff had dropped off of its 
own accord. The secret of this was explained 
afterwards. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


—___>—_——— 


NAPOLEON. 
A SONNET OF CHARACTER. 
BY THOMAS POWELL. 


E was a giant, cast in Titan mouid, 
A new Alcides sent by Him on high 
To cleanse the Augean den of Tyranny, 
Through which a mighty stream of blood he 
rolled. 
Tyrant and anarch stood alike aghast, 
As o’er their heads the fierce tornado passed. 
The prostrate nations heard his voice, and broke 
Their ancient fetters, smiting with their chains 
The banded kings, who, on Marengo’s plains, 
Themselves were doomed to stoop beneath the 
yoke. 
— Immortal man! - Thy memory remains 
A word of warning nothing can revoke — 
And Anarchy, its work of vengeance done, 
Died in the grasp of dread Napoleon. 


—— IN ancient Egypt every visitor, on en- 
tering a house, received a bouquet of flowers as 
a token of welcome. In modern Egypt the pipe 
and coffee take the place of the bouquet. ./ 
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Uncre Tom’s Casin.* 


E present to our readers-this week a 
beautiful full-page engraving, by Mr. 
Thomas Nast, the most celebrated symbolic 
artist in this country, whose allegorical and 
descriptive Works have challenged universal 
attention, not alone for their artistic merit, but 
for their moral and patriotic influence. 
’ The picture contains an epitome of the story 
of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, the most remarkable 
work of its kind which has ever appeared. It 
was a powerful agency in opening the eyes of 
the people to the evils of slavery, and contrib- 
uted iff no small degree to the final overthrow 
of this national abomination. 
The story opens on a plantation in Ken- 
tucky, where the owner, Mr. Shelby, is visited 
by Haley, a negro trader, who holds certain 
notes against the planter. The slaveholder, 
who is naturally a kind-hearted man, offers to 
cancel the debt by giving him a bill of sale of 
Uncle Tom, one of his slaves. The trader ob- 


jects, and insists that the planter shall ‘‘ throw 
in” a mulatto child, who happens to come into 
the room. The planter at last assents. 

Eliza, the mother of the child, and the wife 
of a mulatto slave.on a neighboring estate, 


overhears a part of the conversation. Terribly 
alarmed about her child, she runs away, and is 
pursued by Haley.and others, who overtake her 
on the banks of the Ohio. The poor mother 
seizes her child, when she finds that she is dis- 
covered, and runs to-the-river, which is covered 
with great cakes of floating ice. Closely fol- 
lowed by Haley, she makes a desperate leap, 
and: reaches a block of ice, from which she 
springs to another, and finally crosses the riyer 
in this manner. She finds kind friends, and 
makes good her escape. 

Uncle Tom is taken down the Mississippi 
by the negro trader.: On the steamboat he 
meets a beautiful child — little Eva, who prom- 
ises to ask hér father to buy him. 
boat starts, Eva is thrown into the water by a 
sudden motion, and Uncle Tom saves her from 
drowning. Her father, St. Clare, buys Uncle 
Tom, and he goes home with the little girl. 

In the mean time,.George Harris, Eliza’s 
husband; escapes from “his master, and, with 
other fugitives; makes ‘his way to a rocky 
steep, where, assisted by Phineas Fletcher, a 
Quaker, they attempt to defend themselves 
from the huntefs, the principal of whom is 





*“ Uncle Tom’s Cabin, or Life among the Lowly.” 
By Harriet Beecher Stowe. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
Price, $2.00. 
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Tom Loker. This worthy leads-the way to the 
retreat of. the, fugitives; and. when he climbs 
up the rocks, George fires. his pistol at him. 
The wretch is.wounded, but does. not retreat, 
As he is leaping across a chasm upon the 
party, Phineas meetsshim with a hard push, 
which knocks him into, the abyss below. The 
fugitives escape, and eventually reach Canada, 

Uncle Tom is very happy in his new home, 
Little Eva is much attached to-him, and teach- 
es him to write; but the child is taken sick and 
dies; and the last scene of her life'is one of the 
most touching and impressive in the book. 

St. Clare does not long survive little Eva; 
and after his death, his property, including the 
slaves, is sold at auction. One after another 
the servants are disposed ‘of, and it is Uncle 
Tom’s turn to step upon the block. The bids 
follow rapidly, and Tom is soon knocked down 
to a new master. His purchaser is Simon Le- 
gree, a Red River planter. 

Uncle Tom is conveyed to his new home, 
where he is treated with the utmost severity; 
but he always does his duty faithfully, as a meek 
and humble Christian. Tom is whipped him- 
self because: he refuses to whip a woman who 
had failed to perform her task of cotton-picking. 
He is nearly killed; and while he is lying in a di- 
lapidated gin-house, Cassy, a remarkable char- 
acter in the story, befriends and assists him. 

Cassy and another slave, by playing upon 
the guilty fears of Legree, through the aid of 
a stratagem enacted in the garret, make him 
dread the place. The two.women then con- 
ceal themselves in the attic, and are believed 
to have escaped. The-brutal planter organizes 
a-hunt, but of course does not find them. A 
gesture,and an expression of satisfaction on 
the face of Uncle Tom, when the party return, 
excite the suspicion of his master, who, by 
threats, endeavors to make him confess what 
he. knows about the runaways. Tom will tell 
nothing, and Legree says he will kill him. But 
Tom.is calm, and answers him like a Christian. 
The wretch, in blind rage, strikes him to the 
ground, and the martyr is whipped till he is 
nearly dead, but still refusing to confess. 

George Shelby, the son of Tom’s former 
‘master; goes to the south to, find the favorite 
slave; and reaches-him at the plantation of 
Legree, while he is in his dying agonies.. He 
soothes -and: consoles him in his last moments, 
and, after his death, -buries him. :A word from 
Legree excites -his indignation, and the young 
Kentuckian knocks him down. The story then 
disposes of the other characters; but the heroic 
life and sad but triumphant death of Uncle Tom, 
filled with Christian love and hope, leave the 
deepest impression upon the mind of the reader. 
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POETS’ HOMES. 


BY THOMAS POWELL. 


Author of “ The Blind Wife,” “* Florentine Tales,” “ Simon de 
Montfort,” “Confessions of the Ideal, A New Spirit of 
the Age,” “* Love's Rescue,” “ Living Authors,” &c. 


WitLtamM WoRDSWORTH, OF RyDAL Mownt. 


HE world is too apt to consider the famous 

authors of the day as men apart from their 
human sympathies. I wish, in these papers, 
to speak of them in their homes. The popu- 
lar imagination fancies General Grant always 
in uniform, seated on horseback, and bran- 
dishing a sword. In like manner, we are all 
too apt to consider great writers as always with 
apen in their hand, and “ their eyes in a fine 
frenzy rolling.” Millionnaires are not always 
adding up their ledgers, nor speculating in 
stocks; and therefore I wish to take you to the 
homes of those men whose names are “ house- 
hold words,” and consider them in their house- 
holds. 

It has been my privilege to know intimately 
many who are now of historical fame as lit- 
erary men, and I purpose telling our young 
readers something about them, and their fami- 
lies, apart from their writings. I shall com- 
mence with William Wordsworth, who ranks 
so high in public estimation, and whose poems 
for the young are so dearly prized by all who 
reverence the simplicity and beauty of child- 
hood. Who can fail to feel interest in the poet 
who sang, — 


‘Heaven lies about us in our infancy ;” 
and again, that wonderful line, — 
“The child is father of the man”? 


\saying nothing of that most touching poem, 
“We are Seven.” All these have their root in 
the heart of childhood. 

First, let me give you some idea of this ven- 
erable and good man, who in many things 
resembled Milton. There were the same aus- 
terity of life; the same rigid morality, honesty, 
and independence; and, despite his great geni- 
us, the same narrow-mindedness. In height 
he was tall, being over six feet, and gaunt 
and straggling in his person. His clothes were 
always too large for him, and seemed as though 
he had thrown them on loosely. His forehead 
was not high, his nose was large and slightly 
aguiline, and his lip and chin were drooping. 
He had straggling whiskers, which was all the 
hair he wore on his face. His eyes were deep- 
set and abstracted, and of a brownish gray. 
Leigh Hunt said they always reminded him 
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of the prophet Jeremiah’s, being generally 
fixed in dreamy musing, as though-he was 
looking within himself, rather than out at the - 
world. His voice was deep, and sounded as 

though it came from the chest; this was emi- 

nently characteristic of the man’s nature, which 

was most emphatic and earnest. Indeed, he 

seemed as though he was always talking under 

oath, and giving evidence in a court of law, 

rather than joining in a conversation. He was 

entirely destitute of humor, and could not un- 

derstand a joke, unless it was logically put, 

and then proved. If anybody wished him to 

appreciate one, he would have to put it into a 

mathematical shape. In fact, he saw no more 

fun in Joe Miller than he did in Euclid. In 

telling the commonest occurrence, he would be 

painfully precise as to whether it happened on 

a Monday or a Tuesday, and thus he often de- 

stroyed the sfzrz# in preserving the Jetter. 

Coleridge once told him to his face that he 

loved fact better than truth; and Wordsworth 

told me, very gravely, when speaking of Cole- 

ridge, that he could see no difference between 

them. Let us, while we are at this point, re- 

late a short anecdote, which will give a better 

idea of Wordsworth’s want of sympathy with 

humor than a labored disquisition. 

He was dining, in 1840, at the table of that 
fine specimen of a Christian jurist, Thomas 
Noon Talfourd, equally distinguished as a law- 
yer and a dramatist, when one of the company, 
Robert Browning, the poet, made an allusion 
to Moore’s wit. Wordsworth, who was very 
chatty when in the society of those he liked, 
said, ‘* Well, I don’t think that I am a witty 
man by any means. Indeed, I do not think 
that I was ever witty but once in the whole 
of my life!” Of course there was a great 
desire to hear this solitary witticism. Thus 
importuned, the old bard said, ‘* Well — well. 
I'll tell you. I was standing, one evening, 
at my gate at Rydal Mount, when a man 
came up, and said, ‘Sir, did you see my wife 
pass by?’ Whereupon I replied, ‘My good 
sir, I did not know till this minute that you 
had a wife.’ Here he paused. We all saw 
that he had told all he had to say, and the 
whole company laughed heartily at this speci- 
men of Wordsworth’s wit.’ The dear old gen- 
tleman always took the merriment this story 
provoked as a genuine tribute to his facetious- 
ness. 

Among his prejudices was a rooted aversion 
to actors and actresses. On one occasion I 
was with him at a party where Miss Filen 
Tree,, afterwards Mrs. Charles Kean, was 
present. The hostess asked me to introduce 
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her to the poet. Knowing his peculiarity in 
this respect, I went to Wordsworth, and asked 
permission to introduce the distinguished ¢ra- 
gedienne to him. He tried to avoid it, saying, 
‘* My dear friend, I would rather not. Why, I 
never spoke to an actress in the whole course 
of my life, and I don’t think Mrs. Wordsworth 
would like it.” Finally, overcoming his almost 
religious scruples, I made the two acquainted; 
and he was so much pleased with her that they 
remained in pleasant conversation the rest of 
the evening. Let me mention another proof 
of his intense simplicity. Some years after- 
wards, Mr. Macready, also well known to the 
American public as the hero, to use a sensa- 
tional commonplace, of the Astor Place riot, 
on his way to Edinburgh, paid Wordsworth a 
flying visit at his Westmoreland homestead. 
I question if there ever lived a more arrogant, 
overbearing, and conceited man, on or off the 
stage, than William Charles Macready. When 
the old poet visited London, some months 
after, he told me that he was very much 
pleased with Mr. Macready: “I found him 
a humble-minded man, with a very modest 
opinion of himself; he is a bad actor, and he 
knows it. Indeed,” said Wordsworth, “ he as 
good as confessed that to me.” 

Dear old simple-minded philosopher! To 
mistake the supercilious pretence of self-nega- 
tion, which the great actor assumes when he 
receives a compliment, for humility and mod- 
esty! 

I will mention another of his personal traits, 
which shows how a slavish reverence for rank 
permeates throughout all classes in England. 
If Wordsworth received on Monday an in- 
vitation to dine with a baronet, and accepted 
it, he would consider himself perfectly’ ab- 
solved from keeping the engagement, if he 
received on Tuesday another invitation from 
a baron, which would be overslaughed if on 
Wednesday he was invited by an earl, who in 
turn would have to give way toa marquis, who 
would in his turn be put hors de combat bya 
duke. What made the whole thing more ridic- 
ulous, was Wordsworth’s inability to under- 
stand that he had been guilty of any rudeness, 
or that the slighted party had any ground of 
cotplaint. : 

One more anecdote, and we will sketch the 
other members of his family. 

One morning he called, and asked me to ac- 
company him to an adjoining street, where he 
was told a cheap tailor lived. The address he 
had received from his friend was so precise that 
we found it without trouble. In we walked. 

‘* Is this Mr. Jones’s?” asked the poet. 
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A man coming forward said, * Yes, sir.” 

* Are you Mr. Jones, the tailor?” 

*© No, sir.” 

‘Then I want to see Mr. Jones himself.” 

Jones was up stairs, but he was summoned, 
Wordsworth, having made certain that he had 
now got hold of the veritable Jones, then very 
solemnly informed him that he was a friend 
of Lord -Monteagle, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and that he was on a visit to him, 
and that Lord Monteagle’s butler, who was aq 
very reliable and. decent man, had recom- 
mended him to Mr. Jones as being a very 
reliable tailor, who sold cheap for cash. Jones 
bowed deferentially. 

‘*T now want you, Mr. Jones,” continued the 
poet, ‘to measure me for two suits of clothes; 
one for Sunday, and the other for walking 
about in the country. I ought to have told 
you, Mr. Jones, that I live at Rydal Mount, 
near Ambleside, Westmoreland, and that I am 
a great wanderer about the fields and hills 
there.” 

Jones bowed, and was about to measure him, 
when Wordsworth said, — 

‘Stop a bit: let me show you how I walk 
in the country. You will then see that I want 
the clothes made very loose, and the stitches 
made very strong, so that I may throw my 
arms about in this fashion, without splitting 
the garments.” 

Saying this, Wordsworth commenced to 
walk up and down the shop, taking long 
strides, and flinging his arms about as though 
he was a windmill in a gale of wind. By this 
time the people employed there seemed much 
amused at the scene. When the old poet had 
sufficiently impressed upon the tailor the ne- 
cessity of making his clothes very strong, in 
order to resist his gyrations, he walked up to, 
the somewhat obfuscated Jones, and said, with 
great earnestness, ‘‘ You have seen how I walk; 
now measure me.” 

Jones measured him, and we departed, 
Wordsworth telling the tailor to send on to 
me if he wanted anything further. Next morn- 
ing the tailor called on me; and, after a little 
humming and hawing, inquired, with much 
mystery, and in a subdued tone of voice, if he 
was really to make the clothes ordered by the 
old gentleman. 

“ Certainly. 
rejoinder. 

“‘ Because, sir,” said Jones, deferentially, “1 
thought he was a little crazy, and that you only 
had him measured to humor him.” 

I then informed the sceptical Jones that the 
gentleman in question was a very distinguished 


Why do you ask?” was my 
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man, being:no other than Mr. William Words- 
worth, the great poet.” 

Iam‘sorry to add, for the reputation of all 
tailors, that Jones was no wiser than he was 
before, never having heard of the author of 
“Peter Bell” till that minute. Upon my as- 
surance, however, that the old gentleman was 
no more mad than either Jones or myself, he 
made the clothes, sent them home to the care 
of Lord Monteagle’s butler, with whom Words- 
worth had left the money to pay him. 

In my next paper I shal] say something about 
the poet’s family. 


MIND YOUR P'S AND Q'S. 


EVERAL months ago one of Our Boys 

asked his Uncle Oliver to ask ‘‘W.” to 
explain the origin of this familiar expression. 
Now, although ‘“‘W.” knows a good many 
things (some worth knowing, and some not), 
there are, he is obliged to confess, a few things 
of which he is altogether ignorant, and the 
answer to this inquiry happened to be one of 
them. Being a Yankee, he ‘ guessed” that 
the phrase might refer to the close resem- 
blance between the ‘‘small letters” p and q, 
which an abecedarian is very apt to confound, 
and must be taught to mind; but, supposing 
that his questioner wanted facts rather than 
conjectures, he held his peace. Having re- 
cently got some light on the subject, he reflects 
it to the readers of this Magazine. In former 
times it was the practice in taverns to score 
the debts of customers, — that is, to make a 
notch or mark for each item of indebtedness, 
—and, in setting down the account, P stood 
for Pints, and Q for Quarts. Of course it 
was equally for the interest of the debtor and 
the creditor that the keeper of the score should 
“mind his P’s and Q’s;” and hence, naturally 
enough, the phrase came into general use in 
a somewhat enlarged sense, meaning, ‘‘ Take 
great care,” ‘‘ Be minutely accurate,” ‘* Don’t 
neglect the smallest particulars.” W. 


—— ERAsmus, one of the most learned men 
of his time (1467-1536), is said to have learned 
the Portuguese language in order to be able 
to read the comedies of Gil Vicente, the only 
celebrated dramatist whom Portugal can boast. 


—— Tue art of painting panels, doors, and 
various kinds of woodwork, in imitation of 


rare foreign woods, was practised in Egypt in |}. 


very early times. The process of veneering 
was also understood by the Egyptian cabinet- 
makers. 
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BETTERING HIMSELF. 
BY F. H. STAUFFER. 


CHARACTERS. — Mr. Bryan, Mr. BEACH, 
Merchants. BayarRD THORN, JoHN GiLp- 
ERSLEEVE, Clerks. 


Scene I. — A Counting-House. 


Bayard Thorn. Do you know that Mr. Bry- 
an has engaged another clerk? 

Fakn Gildersleeve. How do you know, Bay- 
ard? 

Thorn. Mr. Bryan told me so himself. 

Gildersleeve. It is strange! The season is 
especially dull just now. 

Thorn. Perhaps one of us is to be supplanted. 

Gildersleeve. For what reason? 

Thorn. I could not even surmise. 
that it will not be you. 

Gildersleeve. Why not? 

Thorn. You enjoy Mr. Bryan’s confidence 
too much for that. He knows that he can rely 
upon you. How long have you been in his 
employ? 

Gildersleeve. Five years. 

Thorn. 1 have not been here a year. I 
know that I am a careless, bungling fellow. 
My discharge would not astonish me. 

Gildersleeve. Your carelessness is your only 
fault, Bayard.. I observe that you are con- 
stantly trying to remedy it. Mr. Bryan has 
spoken well of you to me on several occasions. 
When is the new clerk to arrive? 

Thorn. In a week or two. 

Gildersleeve. My engagement with Mr. Bry- 
an expires within that time. Can it be pos- 
sible that I am to make room for the new 
upstart? 

Thorn. The idea is preposterous, John. It 
would be too evidently against his own inter- 
est. He is too shrewd to do anything like 
that. He would not reward five years of faith- 
ful servitude in that manner. 

Gildersleeve. What is the expected clerk’s 
name? 

Thorn. Theodore Bryan. He is Mr. Bry- 
an’s nephew, and lives at Cambridge. 

Gildersleeve. We can do nothing more than 
await developments. [Exeunt both. 


I know 


Scene II. Counting-Room again. Mr. Bry- 
AN alone. Soliloquy. 

Mr. Bryan. I will doit. I have had it un- 

der careful advisement for some time. Mr. 
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Gildersleeve deserves it at my hands. During 
the past five years hé has surely and rapidly 
risen in my estimation. This is what I have 
written. (Reads aloud.) 


Dear BROTHER SAMUEL: Mr. Gildersleeve’s 
engagement with me expires next week. Of 
course you have not forgotten the matter we 
had a conference about. Please send on Theo- 
dore at once. Excuse brevity. 

Your brother, Scott BRYAN. 


I will put young Gildersleeve to a trial. I will 
give him this letter to seal and mail. If ‘he 
does so without reading it, he can’ be trusted 
to any extent. I overheard him and Bayard 
discussing the arrival of my nephew this 
morning. (Goes to the door opening into the 
store and calls.) Mr. Gildersleeve: 

Gildersleeve. (Entering.) Sir. 

Mr. Bryan. Take that letter on my desk, do 
it up, and direct it to my brother Samuel at 
Cambridge. See that it goes off by the next 
mail. It is a private letter. [ Exit. 

Gildersleeve. (Reads the letter as he folds 
it up.) Is it possible! I thought that Mr. 
Bryan would continue me at an increased sal- 
ary. I know that I have fried to be faithful. 
Such ingratitude is hard to bear. He wanted 
me to read this letter, not being manly enough 
to notify me at once of my dismissal. 


[Znter Mr. BEACH. ] 


Mr. Beach. Good morning, Gildersleeve. 
You are alone? 

Gildersleeve. Yes. Mr. Bryan has just gone 
out. 

Mr. Beach. I wish I could have seen him. 
I am in something of a strait. My book-keep- 
er has left me, and you know that Carnés was 
never worth much. 

Gildersleeve. You wish to engage a clerk? 

Mr. Beach. Yes. 

Gildersleeve. I know of one in want of a 
place. ‘ 

Mr. Beach. Can you recommend him? 

Gildersleeve. Not with a very good grace, 
inasmuch as I refer to myself. 

Mr. Beach. You, Mr. Gildersleeve? You do 
not contemplate leaving Mr. Bryan? 

Gildersleeve. I do. My engagement with 
him expires next week. ‘ 

Mr. Beach. But will you not stay on? 

Gildersleeve. No; not under the circum- 
stances that have recently come to my knowl- 
edge. I cannot retail them to you. 

Mr. Beach. It is strange! very strange! I 
have heard Mr. Bryan speak of you in the 
most laudatory terms; and I have often said 





to myself, ‘If -I only had a clerk like that 
young Gildersleeve!” Will Mr. Bryan be sat- 
isfied? 

Gildersleeve. 1 suppose that he will. 

Mr. Beach. Then you may consider your- 
self engaged to me. I will give you two hun- 
dred more than you are getting now. How 
fortunate I was to drop in here! Good by. 


Scene III. 


Mr. Bryan. I learned from Mr. Beach, to- 
day, that you have engaged yourself to him. 
It is unaccountably strange to me. I thought 
that I was dealing fairly by you, and yet you 
go and engage yourself to a rival house. You 
gave me no notice of your intentions, which is 
generally the rule. 

Gildersleeve. I had intended to tell you to- 
day, which would have been a week’s notice. 

Mr. Bryan. But what occasion have you to 
leave me? 

Gildersleeve. My engagement is at a close. 
I was at liberty to better myself if I could. 

Mr. Bryan. Yes, you had that privilege. 
But when you know all, you will not be so 
sure that you have bettered yourself. (He 
takes some papers out of a drawer and con 
tinues) Do you see these papers? Let me 
read them to you in part. (Reads.) 


‘¢ Whereas, in consideration of my estimate 
of John Gildersleeve, made after years of close 
observation, I think that he is entitled to an 
expression of the same: from me, — Therefore 
be it known, that I have this day taken him 
into full partnership with me, the firm to be 
known by the name of Bryan & Gilder- 
sleeve,” &c., &c. 


Counting-House once more. 


I had contemplated this, and the papers were 
to have been regularly made out to-day. Your 
abilities were to be received as equal to one 
half of my capital. Thorn was to succeed you 
as head clerk, and my nephew was to succeed 
Thorn. From your action in the matter I 
know that you read my letter to my brother 
Samuel, notwithstanding that I told you it 
was a private letter. You put a wrong con- 
struction upon it, and it led to your engaging 
yourself to Mr. Beach. I threw the tempta- 
tion purposely into your way, and you could 
not resist it. It was a sad breach of trust. I 
wish you well in your new situation, but I 
know that it will not be very clear to your 
mind in what way you have “bettered your- * 
self.” 


— A saitor’s directions to the dentist: 
‘Haul out the aftermost grinder aloft on the 
starboard quarter.” 
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MIAMI VALLEY RAILROAD. 


UR Boys are certainly progressive in their 
tendencies. In Cincinnati a number of 
young gentlemen have formed a railroad com- 
pany. The object is certainly very commend- 
able, both as a source of amusement and as a 
means for acquiring a knowledge of business. 
It may reasonably be éxpected that the young 
gentlemen will eventually occupy the places as 
men which they now fill as boys, for, ‘as the 
twig is bent the tree’s inclined.” We are much 
indebted to our correspondents for a brilliant 
idea their plan suggests to us; and perhaps 
they will not find amy fault with us, if, at some 
future time, we should enlarge their scheme, 
and give it a more extended circulation. 
Our Boys shall speak for themselves ; and we 
publish their letter entire, with the “ first mort- 
gage bond” of the company. 





CINCINNATI, Dec. 26, 1867. 
Witt1aM T. Apams, Esq. DEAR Sir: We, 
the undersigned, have become very much in- 
terested in your admirable Magazine and your 
books for boys, and hope you will be equally 
interested in our undertaking. 


AND.GIRLS. 
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We boys have formed a railroad corporation, 
under the title of the Miami Valley Railroad; 
for the purpose of bringing our youny friends 
together, in order that there might be more 
mutual interest, and to gain a little knowledge ~ 
of business. , 

So far we have been very successful, and ex- 
pect by spring to lay the track and commence 
business in earnest. We are busy at present 
building locomotives and cars, whilst we hold 
weekly meetings to attend to the official duties 
of the road. 

In order to defray the expenses of the road, 
we have issued bonds to the number of thirty- 
five, for which we found an easy market, one 
of which we send to you, which we hope you 
will accept as a token of our great respect for 
you as an author. Knowing your interest in 
all boys’ enterprises, we have felt desirous of 
acquainting you with the newly-formed plans 
of our company. 


We remain, with great respect, very truly, 


C. A. KEBLer, President. 
W. HartTwEL., Superintendent. 
Jas. B. Stanwoop, Sec’y and Treas. 


All letters must be directed to Miami Val- 
ley Railroad, 563 West Court Street, Cincin- 
nati, O.. 

The officers of the company are as follows: 
President, C. A. Kebler; Vice President, M. 
Stanwood; Superintendent, W. Hartwell; Sec- 
retary and Treasurer, J. B. Stanwood; General 


‘Ticket Agent, C. Harris; Paymaster, R. J. ° 


Purcell; Assistant General Ticket Agent, M. 
Chatfield; Trackmaster, A. L. Kebler. 








| 

1} 

\| FIRST 

MORTGAGE 
BOND. 


|| The Miami Valley Railroad Company acknowledges itself to owe Theodore Stanwood 
|| and Fohn W. Hartwell, Trustees, Twenty-five Cents, which said Company promises to 
|| pay to the holder of this Bond at the First National Bank, in the City of Cincinnati, on 
May, 1868, with interest at the rate named tn Coupons attached, payable 
monthly on the first day of each and every month, at the Bank aforesaid. 


In Witness whereof, The said Company has caused this Bond to be executed and attested in ta 
behalf by its Secretary, and certified by the Trustees aforesaid. 


the 1st of 


Joun W. HARTWELL, 


THEO. STANWOOD, 76a 


| 
| 


| Miami Walley Railroad Company. 


CHARLES A. KEBLER, President. 
JAS. B. STANWOOD, Secretary. 














Miami Valley R. R. Company. 
Interest Warrant, 
Due May ist, 1868. 
ONE CENT. 

31. Jas. B. STANWOOD, Sec’y. 





Miami Valley B. B. Company. 
Interest Warrant, 
Due April ist, 1868. 
ONS CENT. 


| 31. Jas. B. STANWOOD, Sec’y. 





Miami Valley R. BR. Company. 
Iuterest Warrant, 
Due March ist, 1868. 

ONS CENT. 


31. JAs, B. STANWOOD, Sec’y. 
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358. Caraccas. 359. Cape St. Vincent. 
Star of Bethlehem. 361. Lundy’s Lane. 
Monmouth. 363. Bunker’s Hill. 
mantown. 365. Brandywine. 
367. Paris. 368. San Francisco. 369. Ant- 
* werp. 370. Nottingham. 371. Belfast. 372. 
(Tea) (heap) (hen) ‘(ism) (eye) (tea) (earth) 
(ant) (he) (sword) — The pen is mightier than 
the sword. 373. Stop, pots, tops, spot. 374. 
Ned’s, send, ends, dens. 375. Seat, eats, teas, 
east. 376. Cato, coat. 377. Oils, soil. 378. 
Wolf, fowl. 379. Tales, least, steal, slate, stale. 
380. Cowper. 381. Pope. 382. Heber. 
Scott. 384. Wordsworth. 385. Grace. 
Amelia. 


360. 
362. 
364. Ger- 
366. New York. 


‘GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 


CHARADE. 

389. A young man, about to start on a long 
journey, stood at his father’s door and reluc- 
tantly said my whole. Night coming on, he 
stopped at an inn, where, the next morning, 
he gave to the landlord my first. As the day 
grew warmer, he stopped at my second to re- 
fresh himself. CLARENCE CLAYTON. 


SquaRE Worn. 
390. 1. Belongs to a lamp. 
Is tocut. 4. Is not returned. 
Puitie McGILper. 


2. Is lazy. 3. 


Dovusie AcrosTIc. 

391. 1. To magnify. 2.Aplant. 3. Skilfuyl. 
ly. 4. A commander of a ship. 5. A charac. 
ter in one of Shakespeare’s plays. 6. What 
every house has. The initials form the Chris. 
tian and the finals the surname of an author. 

Lorain Lincotn. 
Rebus. 


393- It is composed of 12 letters. The 9, 7, 
The 3, 1, 12 
isa metal. The 8, 5,6 is the name of a fish. 
The 11, 2 is a preposition. The whole makes 


us acquainted. E. J. H. 
TRANSPOSITIONS OF STORIES. 
394- Rats fly the rag: 395. Y, area waking 
B. 396. Fan kind seed. DownseEy. 
RIVERS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
397: O, I can shout. 398. A tense. 
Last. 400. Scope. 401. Gone race. 
Bare snake. 403. And I rap. 
405. And. 406. Lue frowns. 
back. 408. P. E. C., Boston. 


4, 10, 2 is a noted place in Italy. 


399- 

402. 

404. Sam E. J. 
407. Stolen 
Ros Roy. 


BLANKS. 

Fill the blanks with the same word differ- 
ently accented : — 

409. Men sometimes travellers fainting 
ina——. 410. As an excuse for illiberality, 
persons sometimes —— to the ——. 

Santy CLAus. 


Musicat PuZZzLes. 
411. 412. 
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LIMOKEDON, we sent catalogue to your 

address, with prices of books. — If Viola 
would take the trouble to write with a pen in- 
stead of a pencil, we would try to read her let- 
ter. — G. F. T., we think the rebuses are drawn. 
Contributions not quite the thing this time. — 
Louise A. M.’s letter gave us more pleasure 
than vexation, and we have saved her square 
word. — Nutmeg’s rebuses fell into the hands 
of the blockaders. Sorry. Send a short speci- 
men of the legerdemain. — Sylvan Grove could 
scarcely find a market for his ‘‘ musical” cats 
in the ‘“* Hub,” as we have nightly concerts, 
free of charge, in all parts of the town; but 
there is often a demand for catskins. Rebus 
accepted. — Gambrinus, yes, by all means. 
Why did you not send address? 

Wolrab, Junior, sends the following conun- 
drum, and vouches for its originality. We be- 
lieve him. ‘* Why are a ship’s crew in rebel- 
lion like the ears of a sheep? Because they are 
mutineers (mutton ears).” Dreadful! — The 
“Ramblers” are always welcome to our pic- 
ture gallery. We mailed a letter to Walt Put- 
nam at Albany. — Lillie Little is welcome to 
our large bevy of girls; but some of her re- 
buses have been sent before, and the rest are 
not quite up to the standard. — Ned Sketch- 
ley’s game shall be considered; but we posi- 
tively insist that Hannah is a very good look- 
ing damsel, and is insulted by such caricatures. 
— We remember Clarence H.’s generous club, 
and accept a rebus. — Annie’s enigma is not 
within the rule. — Chip, we our own self read 
every letter that comes from our correspond- 
ents. 

Come in, and welcome, Slipshod, though 
your name is rather forbidding. We have so 
many rebuses that yours is declined. Every- 
body aspires to rebus-making. — Commodore, 
try something else. — Sailor’s continued ac- 
count of his voyage is quite interesting. — Jim- 
my Wilson, Wilton, R. G., T. D., Tommy, and 
Doctor must write with ink. — Willie Rowell’s 
puzzles are not so good as some; but he must 
try again, and send his letter just as he writes 
it. — Hawkeye sent no answer to cross-word 
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enigma. — N. A. R.’s puzzles have been re- 
ceived from other contributors. We think Our 
Boys and Girls are not so generally interested | 
in chess as in some other games. — R. Aug. 
Willis, clubs are always trumps in sending sub- 
scribers. — Bob has changed his address, and 
can accommodate a few more correspondents. 
Lock Box B, Philadelphia, Pa. Enigma ac- 
cepted. — Sylvan Grove, thank you. No effort 
on our part shall be spared to furnish the very 
best. — C. C. I., address the Editor. Head 
Work accepted. —-Fred Harrison will find the 
prices of the books in the advertising columns. 
— Octavo Octavus, we have an abundance on 
hand. 

Frank E. Hunter, Tom Thornton, and Jennie 
E. Warner cannot catch old birds with chaff. — 
We don’t like the subject of Daisy’s enigma. — 
If that is the best Rascality can do, he had better 
give up Head Work, and go to farming. — Lib- 
erty, of Utica, N. Y., wishes to open correspond- 
ence with some base ball boys in New York and 
Massachusetts, from fourteen to seventeen years 
of age. He says, ‘‘ The Liberty B. B. C. is not 
a one-horse club,” and they have no objections 
to going a hundred and fifty miles to play the 
Bay State clubs. — Unick can obtain all or any 
of the back numbers by sending to the publish- 
ers. He did not send his address. 

Prairie Boy shall be informed of the ship as 
soon as we learn anything more about it.— 
Draco Prince, in No. 65. — We are pleased with 
Bessie Bly’s letter, and hope to claim relation- 
ship. We have so much Head Work that hers 
is crowded out.—If C. E. S. will look the 
question up, he will find the statement made 
that Levi attended the academy three years. — 
Sagitta and Champagne Charley are altogeth- 
er too sharp. Sagitta claims the authorship 
of the following: ‘‘ Why was it impossible to 
starve,in the ark? Because there were plenty 
of preserved pears (pairs).” Charade accepted. 
— Little Dorrit js correct. ‘ 

When we go to Syracuse, shall accept the 
offer of Sphinx. — Clarence Clare, we are not 
able to give the information you desire. — 
Bob’s schooner story is going the rounds of 
the papers now. — We made some allusion 
to Gold Pen’s letter in Our Letter-Bag; it 
was favorably received. — C. E. M.’s enigma 
imperfect. Sailor will please address C,E. M., 
Needham Plain; Mass. — Y. W. N. sends an 
old problem. — Ned Sketchley claims the rebus 
signed H. H., in No. 62. Perhaps it was sent 
by two different contributors. Such things 
often happen. Ned Sketchley’s address is 23 
Lancaster Street, Albany, N. Y., instead of New 
York city. — Our American Cousin is informed 
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that the postage on the Magazine is twenty 
cents a year. — C. R. C., the Publishers de- 
cline to make the ‘‘exchange” you mention, 
as we receive more gratuitous contributions 
than we can possibly use. — The sleighing ad- 
ventures of Walt Putnam and Harry Lennox, 
with first-class illustrations, were rich and racy, 
and afforded great amusement to a select circle 
of friends, who had the privilege of perusing 
them. — Skiff, try once more. — Hautboy, 2010 
Lombard Street, Philadelphia, Pa., wishes to 
exchange autographs with some of his fellow- 
townsmen. Rebuses have been mentioned be- 
fore. — F. A. R., we accept the puzzle on the 
national emblem. — Come often, Vet. The re- 
bus is very good indeed, if Mr. Kilburn can 
make all the symbols appear in engraving. 
Riddle excellent. 

Contributions from the following named sub- 
scribers are respectfully declined for want of 
room: Nick Noddy, Dave H. W.., Jerry Jingle 
(reversions, Havana and America sent before), 
Oriental, Bay State, G. H. W., Happy, Shuf- 
fles, Dot, Old Salamander, A. Dreamer, Hezy 
Kiah, Big Sunflower, Billy Birch, Bob Hall, 
Green Mountain Boy, A. B. D. (sent before), 
Sentio, F. J. A., Sagittaw, Black Hawk, Elm- 
wood, Prairie Boy, Blue Jay, Harry Hastings, 
Percy Vere, C. S. B., H. H. C., Our American 
Cousin, H. A. W., High Flyer, Alert. 


We put the following into 
Our AccepTep DRAWER. 

Wolrab, charade No. 5; Perry Winkle, rebus 
No.1; E. L. W., rebus No. 5; Dead Beet, cross- 
word enigma; Tony Weston, rebus; G. H. B., 
enigma; Freddy Front, double acrostic; Hoky 
Poky, musical puzzle; Birch Canoe, rebus; 
Jerry Jingle, anagrams; Jarsy, transposition; 
Sagittaw, charade; Wolrab, charade; Harry 
Harrison, rebus; Patience Pays, rebus; Young 
Man from the Country, enigma; Unick, cha- 
rade; F. H. C., musical puzzle; White Fawn, 
rebus; Pine Leaf; problem; Buster, rebus; 
Sailor, rebus; Trix, enigma; C. A. J., enigma. 

The following named subscribers wish to 
obtain correspondents: Perry Winkle, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Jimmy Wilson, Box 52; New- 
tonville, Mass.;. Fred Harrison, Woburn, 
Mass.; Sentio, P. O. Box 163, Pittsburg, Pa.; 
F. J. A., P. O. Box, 2105, New York city; 
Harry Edwards, 133 West Forty-second Street, 
New York city ; George H. Wilton, Lock Box 1, 
Haverhill, Mass. 

Jerry Jingle, Y. N. Cracker, Oriental, Cham- 
pagne Charlie, Harry Hastings, Alert, and all 
others who wish to secure sfecra/ correspond- 
ents, will find their addresses in back numbers. 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Bditor. 











ABYSSINIA. 


ope Abyssinian expedition, whether finally 
successful or not, is one of the important 
events of our time. 

Abyssinia, the ancient Ethiopia, has varied 
in extent of territory during the long period of 
its history. At present it is about equal to the 
State of Texas, and has a population of nearly 
five millions. It is made up largely of lofty 
ranges of mauntains and extensive table-lands, 
and resembles Mexico in fertility and varia- 
tions of climate. 

The aborigines, still the most numerous 
people of Abyssinia, are not negroes, as many 
seem ta suppose, but belong to the Caucasian 
race. They are of a dark olive color, and 
generally handsome, with long hair and lively 
eyes. 

Their religion is, and has been since the 
fourth century, a very degraded form of Chris- 
tianity. 

The empire of Abyssinia is composed of sey- 


eral provinces, which, at times, have been very 


nearly independent. Indeed, it was thought, 
a little more than fifteen years ago, that the 
monarchy had ceased to exist. But Kassai at 
length fought his way to supreme power, and 
in 1855 was crowned Negus, — king or empe- 
ror,— under the name of Theodore. 

It is with Theodore that the English have 
an account to settle. 


—— Dr. WinsLow’s RULE For SLEEP. — Give 
yourself, your children, and your servants the 
fullest amount of sleep they will take, compel- 
ling them to go to bed at some regular hour, 
and rise in the morning the moment they 
awake. 

A LITTLE boy, who was so foolhardy as 
to try how many times he.could run across the 
railroad track before the train came up, was 
crushed to death under the wheels. 


—— Tue Pope has issued a decree against 
the use of profane language in Rome and ex- 
travagance in female dress. 


A younGc American lady has been as- 
tonishing all Paris, including the crowned 
heads, by her wonderful evolutions on the ice. 





